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castle. " It requires a search throughout an entire letter to leam whether 
any given reference is in it. 

It seems strange that a writer who knows the value of manuscript 
authority as well as Mr. Summers' does, should not understand the 
necessity of stating where these authorities are. Though he made con- 
stant use of such scources his references are few in number. 

Both of these matters can be attended to in a second edition, which 
is sure to be called for at no very distant date. 

The statements (p. 16) that Bacon's rebellion was in 1666, and (p. 39) 
that Spotsylvania county was formed from Sussex are, of course, surely 
inadvertencies.. 

We can heartily commend this last addition to our historical literature. 



The Mother of Washington and Her Times. By Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor. New York. The Macmillan Company. London. Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 1903. Pp. 367. Illustrated. 

There has been much nonesense talked and written about Mary, the 
mother of Washington. At times she has been viewed in the glory re- 
flected from her great son; again, she has been described as a coarse 
and ignorant boor. The truth lies in the sane and correct view taken 
by Mrs. Pryor. 

From their first settlement in Virginia, about 1650, the Balls held a 
social position equal to any family in their section of country, and had a 
political influence which is attested by the numerous offices held by 
various members. 

There was but little opportunity for the education of women at that 
day and less need for them to write (though Mrs. Washington's spelling 
is as good as some English countesses of the time), for correspondence 
was limited chiefly to business matters. She doubtless had the ordinary 
'•Three R's " which could be gained at some small school in her neigh- 
borhood, and learned the usual domestic accomplishments, which were 
universally practiced by Virginia ladies. 

It is plain that she was a woman of serious, perhaps stern nature, with 
a strength of mind and self-control which she transmitted to her son. 
This firmness and strength is indicated by many of the incidents of her 
life, which we know, and especially in her desire to be independent, and 
in the absence of any parade or pose, which, being the mother of such 
a son, might have produced in a weak woman. 

She trained George Washington to be what he was, and this makes 
all other discussion of her needless. Mrs. Pryor has industriously col- 
lected and carefully considered all of the little which can be learned in 
regard to Mrs. Washington; but of course this little cannot make 
a book. The remainder of the work is taken up with pleasant sketches 
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of the brighter side of the social life of the time, gathered from hun- 
dreds of sources, and with a summary of the life of George Washing- 
ton, so far as it touched his mother's. The authoress has made a very 
entertaining and attractive book. 

Like all books of the kind it contains errors, though they are of no 
great consequence. It is to be regretted that the utterly unproved 
claim of descent from the Balls, of Barkham, has been adopted. The 
statement (p. 13) that " Lord Francis Verulam" (not the proper title of 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam), came from the English nobility and not 
from the middle class. Most certainly his family was of the landed 
gentry and not noble. The chapter on coat armor is touching on a 
much debated subject, which had better be left to experts, and indeed, 
in England just now, the experts are at war. 

There is no real reason for the statement that Mrs. Mary Johnson 
(p. 25) who married Joseph Ball was an English woman. It is merely 
conjecture. 

Mrs. Pryor, of course, rejects the story of the letters (p. 29) said to 
have been found at Yorktown; but she apparently accepts them as gen- 
uine ones referring to another Mary Ball. Persons familiar with the 
epistolary style of the times have always believed them to be clumsy 
forgeries. 

The authoress is mistaken (p. 80) in regard to the name "hall" 
never being used in colonial days — it is frequently found in old inven- 
tories. Fielding Lewis did not (p. 102) come from " Marmion " in 1746, 
as that estate was then and long afterwards the property of the Fitzhugh 
family. Nor did, as is stated on page 132, Light Horse Harry Lee 
married a daughter of Charles Carter, of " Cleve " on the Rappahan- 
nock. She was a daughter of Charles Carter, of "Shirley," on the 
James. 

But these, as has been said, are mere antiquarian details and in no 
way detract from the interest of Mrs. Pryor's story. She has given the 
world a fair picture of the mother of the greatest American and has 
justly rejected with scorn the statements of writers, ignorant and perhaps 
malicious, who have tried to make Mary Washington a creature un- 
worth" to have been the mother of such a son. 



